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PRACTICE TEACHING FOR HIGH-SCHOOL 
TEACHERS 



FRANK M. LIFE 
Muncie, Indiana 



During the past decade state legislatures have been pro- 
viding funds from which state normal schools and -state uni- 
versities have erected buildings in which high-school training 
schools have been established. In other states statutory 
provision has been made for the co-operation of the state school 
and its local public high school. Private and denominational 
colleges and universities have also become interested and not 
a few of them have correspondingly incorporated the training 
high school or converted their academy into a pedagogical 
laboratory. In order to understand the magnitude of this 
movement toward the clinic method in the preparation of 
teachers letters were addressed to the heads of departments of 
education of the various states throughout the United States. 
Appended to these letters were the following questions: 

i. What normal schools or colleges in your state conduct practice 
teaching in high-school classes for prospective high-school teachers? 

2. Which of the above schools own their training-high-school buildings? 

Replies were received from forty-one of the forty-eight 
states thus addressed. From these replies a list was made of 
the institutions which were purported to support high-school 
practice teachings. Also by consulting the United States 
School Directory and Report of the Commissioner of Education 
an additional list was prepared representing the seven states 
whose departments of education had not responded to the 
questionnaire. Another letter was prepared and together 
with ten questions addressed to the president of each of the 
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schools in the two lists just referred to. From the one hun- 
dred and eighty-seven letters which were accompanied by 
the latter questionnaire one hundred and fifty-three replies 
were received. The questions to which they bore answer were 
as follows: 

1. What courses are prerequisite in your institution to taking practice 
teaching in high-school classes? 

1. If you have printed or typewritten instruction to students taking 
high-school practice teaching, will you send me a copy of same? If such 
directions are not in type, will you outline briefly your plan of procedure 
with those taking this work ? 

3. In what subjects do you give practice teaching in the high school? 

4. Cross out the grades in which you do not support high-school prac- 
tice teaching: seventh, eighth, ninth, tenth, eleventh, twelfth. If the 
seventh and eighth grades are not included in your high school, cross them 
out even though practice teaching in these grades is supported. 

5. How many minutes per day do your students taking practice teach- 
ing spend in the training high school? How many days per week? Length 
of time in weeks given to practice teaching in a single subject? 

6. Of those who graduate from your institution in secondary education 
what is the minimum requirement in weeks devoted to practice teaching in 
the high school? 

7. How many students were enrolled in your high-school practice 
teaching last year? 

8. What is your estimate of the value of high-school practice teaching 
as a part of the preparation of a high-school teacher? 

9. What is your chief difficulty in getting the results you would like in 
high-school practice teaching? 

10. What is the approximate total cost per year of maintaining the high- 
school training school with respect to salaries of regular and critic teachers? 

Forty-nine of the institutions replying for good and sufficient 
reasons refused to acknowledge that they were offering practice 
teaching for prospective high-school teachers. The tabulation 
of the replies received from one hundred and four institutions 
which are supporting practice teaching is found in the accom- 
panying tables, a thoughtful examination of which may form 
the basis of some valuable deductions. 
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Table I is a classification of these institutions on the basis 
of the character of the training school used for high-school 
practice. 

TABLE I 



Kind of Training School 



Institution's high school 

Academy 

City high school 

Both city high school and institution's 

high school 

Both academy and city high school.. . 

Total 



Colleges and 
Universities 



18 
12 

33 

3 

2 



68 



Normal 
Schools 



24 

2 

5 
1 

o 



32 



Total 



42 
14 
38 

4 

2 



10O 



Table II involves a further classification of the institu- 
tions offering high-school practice teaching and affords the 
opportunity of comparing state universities, state normal 

TABLE II 



Kind of Training School 



Institution's high school 

Academy 

City high school 

Both city high school and institution's 

high school 

Both academy and city high school. . . 

Total 



State 
Universities 



12 

O 

IO 

2 
O 



State Normal 
Schools 



24 
2 

5 

1 
o 



32 



Endowed and 
Denomina- 
tional 
Institutions 



6 
12 

23 

1 

2 



44 



schools, and non-state schools with respect to the character 
of the training school. 

Table III is a schedule of the subjects which are held 
prerequisite to taking practice teaching in high-school classes 
in eighty-nine of the one hundred and four institutions. An 
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attempt was made to group these prerequisite subjects under 
some four or five different heads, but this proved fruitless 
because of the fact that the subjects under the same name 



TABLE III 



Number of 
Prerequisites Institutions 

Administration 22 

Biology 2 

Child-study 1 

Education 6 

Educational psychology 21 

English 1 

Ethics 2 

Experimental pedagogy 1 

General methods 25 

General pedagogy 2 

History of education 28 

Introduction to education 2 

Observation 11 

Logic 1 



Number of 
Prerequisites Institutions 

Philosophy 3 

Philosophy of education 2 

Practice teaching in grades .... 2 

Principles of education 27 

Principles of teaching 8 

Psychology 43 

Public-school experience 2 

Science of education 4 

Secondary education 25 

Sociology 3 

Special method 26 

Technique of teaching 2 

Zoology 1 



differed so widely in their content as given in different 
institutions. 

Table IV is designed for the purpose of classifying the 
institutions as to academic or college training prerequisite 
to high-school practice teaching. It also furnishes a basis 
from which the mean time required as a prerequisite for prac- 
tice teaching may be determined. 

TABLE IV 



Time above High School 


Number of 
Institutions, 


Product of 
Number of 
Years and 
Number of 
Institutions 


One year 

Two years 

Three years 

Four years 


5 

5 

44 

7 


s 

10 
132 

28 


Total 


61 
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Table V will serve the purpose of facilitating a study of 
the plan of supervising practice teaching in high-school classes. 



Source of Supervision of Number of 

Practice Teaching Institutions 

Training-school instructor 32 

Instructor in education 19 

Instructor in academic subject . 6 
Both training-school and educa- 
tion instructors 22 



Number of 
Institutions 



TABLE V 

Source of Supervision of 
Practice Teaching 

Both training-school and aca- 
demic instructors 1 

Both education and academic 
instructors 3 

Total "83 



The plan of conducting criticism and discussions may be 
noted in Table VI as shown by the report from seventy-three 
institutions. 

TABLE VI 



Character of Conduct in Number of 

Practice Teaching Institutions 

Daily criticism before recitation 10 
Daily criticism after recitation . 21 
Weekly criticism and discussion 20 
Occasional criticism and discus- 
sion 33 



Character of Conduct in Number of 

Practice Teaching Institutions 

Student teacher in continuous 

charge of class 33 

Student teacher a pupil in class 2 
Critic teacher in charge of class 27 



Table VII shows the value of the different subjects in the 
high-school curriculum as clinic material in which to conduct 
practice teaching. This is based on the reports of eighty- 
six institutions. 

TABLE VII 



Subjects in Which Practice Number of 
Teaching is Given Institutions 

Agriculture 27 

Algebra 79 

Botany 50 

Chemistry 50 

Commercial subjects 14 

Elementary science 13 

English 79 

French 11 

Geometry 72 

German 61 



Subjects in Which Practice Number of 
Teaching is Given Institutions 

History 75 

Home economics 53 

Latin 70 

Manual arts 40 

Music 18 

Physical Geography 5 

Physics 54 

Spanish 5 

Zoology 52 
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In Table VIII will be found the relative use of the six 
different grades of the high school for practice-teaching pur- 
poses as is indicated by the reports from ninety-three 
institutions. 

TABLE VIII 



Grades in Which Practice 
Teaching is Supported 

VII 

VIII 

IX 



Number of 
Institutions 

26 

31 

87 



Grades in Which Practice 
Teaching is Supported 

X 

XI 

XII 



Number of 
Institutions 

85 

77 

73 



The relative value of different groups of grades that are 
used for practice-teaching purposes is shown in Table IX, which 
is a record of the reports of ninety-three colleges, universities, 
and normal schools. 

TABLE IX 



Groups of Grades Used for Number of 
Practice Teaching Institutions 

IX only I 

VII and VIII only 1 

VIII and IX only 1 

IX and X only 6 

XI and XII only 4 

VII, VIII, and IX only 1 

IX, X, and XI only 2 



Groups of Grades Used for Number of 
Practice Teaching Institutions 

VII, VIII, IX and X only 6 

VIII, IX, X and XI only I 

IX, X, XI and XII only 48 

VII, VIII, IX, X, and XI only . I 

VIII, IX, X, XI and XII only . 4 
VII, VIII, IX, X, XI and XII . 17 



From the report of the time per day, days per week, and 
number of weeks devoted to a given subject the total time 
given to practice teaching in a single subject was computed for 
each of the ninety institutions reporting (Table X). In a 



TABLE X 



Hours Devoted to a 
Single Subject 


Colleges and 
Universities 


Normal 
Schools 


More than 180 

1 20 to 1 80 


4 

5 
5 

17 
19 
12 


O 

8 


90 to 1 20 


8 


60 to 90 

30 to 60 

Less than 30 


6 

5 
1 
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similar manner the time required in practice teaching for 
graduation in secondary education was computed for the eighty- 

TABLE XI 



Hours Required for 
Graduation 


Colleges and 
Universities 


Normal 
Schools 


More than 180 


3 

7 

5 

7 

16 

21 


I 


120 to 180 


15 

5 
2 


90 to 1 20 




30 to 60 

Less than 30 


2 
3 





seven institutions reporting (Table XI). From there suits 
of these computations means were also obtained (Table XII). 



TABLE XII 



Hours of Mean Practice 
Teaching Required 


In Colleges 

and 
Universities 


In Normal 
Schools 


In a single subject 

For graduation 


73-5 
68.6 


84.2 
108.3 





The fact that the mean practice-teaching requirement for 
graduation from college and university departments is less 
than the requirement for a single subject is due to the fact that 
practice teaching is not made a requirement for graduation in 
a number of colleges. 

TABLE XIII 



In Colleges 

and 
Universities 



In Normal 
Schools 



Total 



Number of high-school practice-teach- 
ing students 

Number of institutions 

Mean number per institution 



,105 
60 

35- 



1,024 
26 
39-4 



3> I2 9 
86 



3 6 -4 
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Tables XIII and XIV give an idea of the present magnitude 
of the practice-teacher movement in the direction of the prepa- 
ration of high-school teachers and afford a basis of comparing 



TABLE XIV 



In State 
Colleges and 
Universities 



In State 
Normal 
Schools 



In Non-State 
School 



Number of high-school practice-teach 

ing students 

Number of institutions 

Mean number per institution 



1,104 
20 
55-2 



1,024 
26 



39-4 



1,001 
40 

25 



different types of institutions with respect to their practice 
teaching output for the year 1915-16. 

Table XV shows the annual expenditure for salaries in 
maintaining high-school practice teaching in sixty-six insti- 
tutions, forty-four of which are colleges and universities and 



TABLE XV 



In Colleges and 
Universities 



In Normal 
Schools 



All Combined 



Total cost 

Mean cost per institution . 
Mean per capita cost 



$207,800 . 00 

4.722.73 

123-77 



$1 16,550.00 

5> 2 97-73 

I3J-3 2 



#3 2 4,35 °° 

4>9 J 4-39 

1 26 . 1 1 



twenty-two normal schools; also the per capita cost in sixty- 
two institutions, forty-three of which are colleges and univer- 
sities and nineteen normal schools. 

To the question, "What is your estimate of the value of 
high-school practice teaching as a part of the preparation of a 
high school teacher?" the replies are strongly in its favor as is 
indicated by the following extracts which are the exact words 
used: 
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Very valuable 

Valuable 

Less than subject-matter 

Gives momentum 

Great value 

Highly desirable 

Important 

Fundamental 

Material aid 

High estimate 

Essential 

Less than practice teaching in grades 

Equals practice teaching in grades 

Undecided 

Prime importance 

Glad to have it 

Equals subject-matter 

Indispensable 

It helps 

Very helpful 

Good in academy but bad in high school 

Necessary 

Equals clinics in medicine 

The valuable subject 

Some value 

Equals two years' experience 



Not high 

Very useful 

Equals three years' experience 

Valuable if given one-half to one year 

Very high value 

The most valuable 

Most helpful course 

Very great value 

Very necessary 

All but imperative 

Considerable value 

Very essential 

Absolutely essential 

Absolutely necessary 

Very best 

Equals other teacher training 

Invaluable 

Both grade and high-school best 

Very important 

Graduates are making good 

Next to subject-matter 

The most important 

Should be required 

Decidedly valuable 

Produces teachers above average 

Secures results 



In answer to the ninth question it seems that the difficul- 
ties encountered in conducting high-school practice teaching 
are not numerous, but since they usually grow out of local 
conditions are often difficult of solution. They are in the 
main: attitude of high-school pupils toward student teacher; 
lack of real high-school conditions in institutions where the 
academy is used for training purposes; lack of complete control 
of training school in certain institutions where city and subur- 
ban high schools are used; failure of student teacher to take the 
work as serious, or to realize the importance of proper prepara- 
tion on account of his consciousness that it is practice and not 
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real; inability to get the student teacher to do independent, 
self-directed work; inadequate and incompetent supervision. 

That the problem of the American high school had its 
inception in the college and university is acknowledged, and 
that the solution of this problem rests with the college-trained 
portion of our populace is equally evident. That the execution 
of the plan evolved as a solution will be a task of greater pro- 
portion than the combined capacity of the state and endowed 
colleges and universities is capable of undertaking single 
handed will make necessary the use of available institutions 
throughout the nation. That the normal schools (practically 
all of which are already under state control, recipients of state 
support, equipped with training facilities, and manned by 
university-trained faculties) constitute valued and sympathetic 
allies is the logical conclusion of those who know the situation 
and have real success at heart. And that the plan of reorgan- 
ization and regeneration of the secondary-school system shall 
involve preparation of teachers whose chief training shall cluster 
about practice teaching is almost universally admitted. 

With respect to the character of the laboratory school used 
for training secondary teachers both the figures and predomi- 
nant comment favor a training school owned by the institution 
whose students are receiving the training. One-half of the 
universities and colleges conduct practice teaching in the local 
city high school and less than one-third in a training high 
school owned by the institution. Of the normal schools more 
than two-thirds own and operate their practice high school 
as an integral portion of the institution, while only one-sixth 
depend upon the city for their pedagogic laboratory. The 
large number of colleges and universities introducing practice, 
even though they do it through co-operation with the local 
public schools, indicates a strong inclination on the part of 
these institutions to lead out in the realm that has heretofore 
been recognized as theirs, namely, that of responsibility for 
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secondary-school instruction and organization. On the other 
hand, training schools financed by public taxation indicates a 
strong popular sentiment in favor of placing preparation for 
high-school teaching at least partly in charge of the normal 
schools. 

The prevailing practice in fixing prerequisites to high- 
school practice teaching is, aside from the academic prepara- 
tion, to include about three of the following: psychology, 
general methods, history of education, secondary education 
and administration, and special methods in the subject in 
which practice teaching is taken. A marked tendency toward 
psychology, history of education, or secondary education, and 
special methods is noted. Observation as a specific course is 
not usually prescribed as a prerequisite, but it is presumed to 
accompany the other professional subjects, and a few insti- 
tutions require a regularly organized course in it. Practically 
all institutions demand that in some sense it precede practice 
teaching, and if it has not been previously taken in that par- 
ticular subject the early part of the course in practice teaching 
is devoted to directed observation. Practically all require as 
a preparation for practice teaching considerable academic 
work in the special subject which the student is preparing to 
teach. Also a strong general maturity is required as is evi- 
denced by the fact that 2.87 years of college preparation is 
the mean requirement for those who enter upon practice 
teaching. 

The method of supervision most extensively adopted is 
that of the training-school instructor, usually called critic 
teacher or practice-teaching supervisor, assuming full charge 
of the student teachers and rendering reports to the depart- 
ment of education. In many cases this plan is slightly 
modified by a member of the normal school or college faculty 
sharing in the supervision, thus making it twofold or "double" 
supervision. This supervising member of the faculty is 
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usually director of the department or a prominent instructor 
in methods. Even in this dual supervision the brunt of the 
burden is borne by the training-school supervisor. Another 
plan that seems to be displacing the double supervision is to 
have the supervising training-school teacher also give the course 
in special methods in his subject, thus making him a member 
of both the training-school and college or normal-school 
faculty. There are strong indications that this plan will 
become the prevalent one in the near future. 

The plan of conducting the practice teaching diverges 
widely in different schools. In most instances the student 
makes application, and if his qualifications warrant it he is 
placed on the eligible list. Once in the work he may be called 
upon to enter a high-school class as a pupil and assistant to 
the regular instructor; or his duties may, at the outset, be 
that of a directed observer; or he may from the first day be 
set to teaching a few minutes only; or he may be given full 
charge of the class. No matter what may be the line of 
activity into which he is ushered at the beginning of his course 
but one purpose exists in the mind of the supervisor, and that 
is to end the course after the student has successfully felt 
the responsibility for the conduct and instruction of the class 
and has demonstrated the ability to conduct the work to the 
satisfaction of his critic. The status into which the student is 
taken at the beginning will depend largely upon the practice of 
the institution with respect to preceding professional training. 
In the majority of schools, however, it seems that the student 
teacher is required to work out lesson plans daily and have these 
criticized. Gradually he is given a portion of the period until 
finally the entire recitation is intrusted to him. He is asked 
to make out reports, care for backward pupils, and meet any 
condition that a regular teacher might be called upon to face. 
His criticism may be daily, weekly, or occasional. In many 
schools weekly discussions at a meeting of all practice-teaching 
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students are held throughout the course. There is a rapid 
tendency at present toward incorporating a critical study in 
lesson planning and observation within the course in special 
methods which precedes the course in practice teaching, and 
assigning the student teacher to full charge of the class from 
the beginning. 

The subjects in which practice teaching is offered are for 
the most part determined by the subjects offered in the train- 
ing high school, but inclining somewhat more strongly to 
mathematics, English, history, Latin or German, and about 
two sciences. The grades that are most extensively used are 
the ninth to the twelfth inclusive. The seventh to twelfth 
come second, and the groups seventh to tenth and ninth to 
tenth tie for third place. A remarkable difference is noted in 
the mean time allotted to practice teaching in a single subject, 
colleges and universities requiring about fourteen weeks, one 
hour per day, while normal schools secure eighteen weeks of 
similar work. This inequality is all the more marked in the 
average practice-teaching requirement for graduation, which 
is fourteen weeks in colleges and universities and twenty-two 
weeks in normal schools. From Table X it will be easily dis- 
cerned that one-half of the colleges and universities secure 
less than sixty hours for practice teaching in a single subject, 
while more than one-half of the normal schools are requiring 
practice teaching in excess of ninety hours for the same pur- 
pose. Answers to question 9, however, indicate that we may 
expect colleges and universities to prolong the period of 
practice teaching when economic obstacles are overcome. 
While the per capita cost is not exorbitant and as indicated in 
Table XV varies little in different types of schools, yet the 
indications are that the final adjustment of the practice- 
teaching plan may result in a material reduction. The aver- 
age number of practice-teaching students per institution per 
year is vastly less than the capacity for giving this work. 



